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sciences yields more gradual change, making these shifts harder to
identify.

Joel Barker, in his book Future Edge: Discovering The New Para-
digm of Success, links the successful search for innovative approaches
to problem solving with a tolerance and openness to new ways of
thinking. He suggests that failures of old paradigms to address signifi-
cant problems, followed by the creation and introduction of substitute
ones, cause turbulence. This turbulence, in turn, generates a receptive-
ness to paradigm shifts toward approaches with explanatory power.
The affected community with much invested in the old paradigm
generates initial resistance and conflict while the new paradigm is
tested and applied.

The following are two illustrative examples.

The first is the notion of the traditional American family: breadwin-
ning husband, homemaking wife, 2l/2 children (statistically), and
maybe a grandma or grandpa. While clear to many, some still ignore
the profound impact of changed family life-styles (including the grow-
ing number of families with single parents, two breadwinners, no
children, or unmarried partners) on society. Could it be that some
element of society still hopes for the past structure and so invests in it an
inherently greater value than other forms?

The second example is the notion of the typical commute made from
the suburbs to the city. Studies have shown that the dominant commut-
ing pattern in many areas is suburb to suburb. This has become an
accepted fact in transportation planning, but vestiges of resistance are
found in attempts to push land use decisions toward the historic urban
forms that the transportation community is more comfortable serving.

Major paradigm shifts underpin transportation investment decisions
today. As one rather simplistic example, consider the following: future
strategic investments in surface transportation will be based on specific
knowledge of customers and not on broadly defined highways-for-land-
access motives. The implications of this simple shift for the way we
position ourselves in the future to provide the public component of
transportation are profound. In the words of Professor Boulding, of the
University of Colorado, "The future will always surprise us, but we
needn't be dumbfounded."

Another shift, this one in private business, might also be useful
here. It occurred in business management after World War II and is
known as the marketing concept. Now a prevalent business philoso-
phy, the marketing concept advocates direction of all activities and